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THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMmt1TEE ON Ways AND MBANs, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in the committee 
room, New House Office Building, Hon. Wilbur D. Mills (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will please come to order. The 
purpose of this hearing is to receive testimony on several bills which 
propose to reduce from 15 inches to 13 inches the width of newsprint 
which may be imported free of duty. These bills are: H. R. 10277, 
introduced by our colleague on the committee, Hon. Frank Ikard, 
H. R. 10306, which was introduced by me, and H. R. 10307, which 
was introduced by Representative Brown of Ohio. Without objec- 
tion, these bills will be inserted in the record following this statement. 
Also, without objection, I will insert at this point in the record the 
press release which was issued on March 13, 1958, announcing these 
hearings. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 


{H. R. 10277, 85th Cong., 2d sess.]} 


A BILL To reduce from fifteen to thirteen inches the minimum width of paper in rolls which may be im*™ 
ported into the United States free of duty as standard newsprint paper 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That paragraph 1772 of section 201 of the Tari 
Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. 8. C. 1201, par. 1772), is amended by striking 
out the last sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘‘For the purposes 
of this paragraph, paper which is in rolls not less than thirteen inches in width 
shall be deemed to be standard newsprint paper insofar as width of rolls is con- 
cerned.” 

Sxc. 2. The amendment made by the first section of this Act shall apply with 
respect to paper entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption, after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 





[H. R. 10306, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to reduce from fifteen inches to thirteen inches the minimum 
width of newsprint rolls which may be imported into the United States duty-free 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That paragraph 1772 of the Tariff Act of 1930 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 1772. Standard newsprint paper. For the purposes of this paragraph, 
paper which is in rolls not less than thirteen inches in width shall be deemed to 
be standard newsprint paper insofar as width of rolls is concerned.”’ 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first section of this Act shall apply only 
with respect to paper entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption, 
on or after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


1 
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[H. R. 10307, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to reduce from fifteen inches to thirteen inches the minimum width 
of newsprint rolls which may be imported into the United States duty-free 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That paragraph 1772 of the Tariff Act of 1930 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 1772. Standard newsprint paper. For the purposes of this paragraph, 
paper which is in rolls not less than thirteen inches in width shall be deemed to be 
standard newsprint paper insofar as width of rolls is concerned.”’ 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first section of this Act shall apply only 
with respect to paper entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption, 
on or after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Hon. Witsur D. Miutis (Democrat oF ARKANSAS), CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
Ways AND Means, Hous& or REPRESENTATIVES, ANNOUNCES HEARINGS To 
Brg ConpucTED oN LEGISLATION To REpucsE From 15 To 13 INcHES THE MINI- 
MUM WipTH SPECIFICATION FOR STANDARD NEWSPRINT PAPER IN ROLLS FOR 
Entry FREE or Doty 


Chairman Wilbur D. Mills (Democrat of Arkansas), Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, today announced that hearings would be con- 
ducted by the Committee on Ways and Means at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 27, 
1958, on H. R. 10277, introduced by Representative Frank Ikard of Texas (H. R. 
10306, introduced by Chairman Mills, and H. R. 10307, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Brown of Ohio, are similar bills). This legislation would reduce from 
15 inches to 13 inches the width of newsprint which may be imported free of duty. 

Chairman Mills further stated that, due to the heavy schedule of the committee, 
@ maximum of 2 hours would be available for purposes of this hearing, and that 
1 hour would be allowed for the proponents of the legislation and 1 hour for the 
opponents. This makes it essential that witnesses with a similar interest in this 
proposal designate a single spokesman for their group. 

Persons desiring to appear and testify before the committee should submit 
their requests to the clerk, Committee on Ways and Means, room 1102, New 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C., by Saturday, March 22, 1958. 
The time which will be available to each witness will be determined by the total 
number of witnesses who request to be heard on each side of the proposal. The 
clerk of the committee will notify the witnesses who are scheduled to appear as 
soon as possible after the cutoff date for requests to be heard— March 22. 

All persons who desire to do so may submit a written statement in lieu of a 
personal appearance. Such statements will be considered by the committee, and 
also will be printed in the record of the hearing. It is requested that persons who 
submit such statements in lieu of an appearance make the statements available 
by not later than March 27, 1958. A minimum of three copies of such statements 
for inclusion in the printed record of the hearings should be submitted. 

Witnesses who are scheduled to appear in person before the committee should, 
where possible, submit a minimum of 50 copies of their statements for the use of 
the committee members and staff. If a witness desires that his statement be 
made available to the press and the interested public, it is suggested that at 
least 60 additional copies be submitted to the clerk for this purpose. The 50 
copies of the written statements of those persons who are scheduled to appear 
and testify should be submitted to the clerk at least 24 hours in advance of their 
scheduled appearance. The additional copies for the press and the interested 
public should be submitted to the staff. office on the witness’ date of appearance. 

The transcript of the hearing will be available in the office of the clerk on 
March 28, 1958, for editorial corrections by the witnesses. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Brown, what is the number of your congres- 
sional district of Ohio? eam ; 

Mr. Brown. Seventh Congressional District of Ohio, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHarrMaANn. You are recognized. We appreciate having you 
with us this morning. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CLARENCE J. BROWN, OF OHIO 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, first, may I express to you and your 
committee my appreciation for your thoughtfulness in permitting 
me to be the first witness this morning so that I may attend other com- 
mittee meetings for which I am scheduled. 

I am here, first, to discuss, as you have stated, the provisions of 3 
bills which have been introduced by you, the chairman of the com- 
mittee; 1 by Mr. Ikard, of Texas, o this committee; and 1 by myself 
for the purpose of reducing from 15 inches to 13 inches the minimum 
width of newsprint rolls which may be imported into the United 
States duty free. 

You will recall, of course, that for a great many years we have im- 
ported into this country, because of the scarcity of newsprint and the 
small amount of production of newsprint in the United States, news- 
print from other countries, primarily Canada, without the payment 
of duty thereon. 

You may also recall, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
that, for quite a number of years, I served either as a member or as 
chairman of the Newsprint and Paper Supply Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

During the war years and afterward, there was a great shortage of 
newsprint. As a result, we had to restrict the use of newsprint in the 
United States and the use of other paper products during the war 
years and for some time thereafter. During that period of time every 
attempt was being made by the newspapers of the United States to 
reduce the consumption of newsprint and at the same time to give as 
much news as possible to the people of America. . 

As a result of those attempts, the widths of the newspaper columns 
were reduced from, first 13 ems, or a little over 2 inches, to 12 ems, 
exactly 2 inches in width, and then, later, to as little as 11 ems. That 
in turn, cut or reduced the width of the rolls of newsprint needed to 
produce the newspapers of this country, and not every newspaper in the 
United States—not all—because a few have still retained the original 
width because of the cost of converting the presses to the new system 
involved, but practically all newspapers, especially the larger news- 
papers, now are producing newspapers with column widths of 12 ems, 
or 2 inches or less. 

In order to save paper, they have also trimmed the width of the 
margins on the new papers, as you may have noticed, a very worth- 
while objective, may I add. It has not only reduced the cost of 
newsprint, which is quite high now, to the newspapers as to the total 
amount they must purchase, but it has also helped to hold down the 
cost of newspapers that are supplied to the reading public, and it has 
gone even further and, I think, more importantly, has saved pulp 
and paper supplies for the benefit of all concerned. 

This bill would simply permit the entry into this country of news- 
print rolls of 13 inches in width, which would permit 8 columns, 11 
or 11% ems to each column, double page, to be printed on modern 

resses, without the payment of tariffs thereon. In other words, 
it would meet the modern situation which now exists in the publishing 
industry. 
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I have letters here from members of the present Newsprint and 
Paper Supply Committee, saying that this is very, very worthy 
legislation, something that should be done to save newsprint and 
paper and woodpulp, and I notice that none of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government has any objection to the 
enactment of this legislation. The various press associations of the 
country and the various newspapers of the country have endorsed this 
legislation, and I know of no objection to it. 

Shaws received no objections to the bill that I introduced. My bill, 

as I mentioned a moment ago, is identical with that introduced by the 
chairman of this committee and by Mr. Ikard. I am hoping that one 
of these measures will be reported. 

The cost in income to the Federal Government is infinitesimal, and 
means practically nothing. The reduction of these tariffs will 
actually expand our supply of newsprint and will be helpful to the 
industry and to the general public as well. 

I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brown, we appreciate very much your coming 
to the committee, especially so because not only are you the author 
of one of the bills, but, also, you are a newspaperman yourself. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I am a newspaperman. 

The CHarrman. I understand that you have engaged actively in 
the publication of more than one newspaper in the State of Ohio for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Brown. For more than 45 years, if I may say so. 

The Cuarrman. It is all right for the record if you want to say so. 

Mr. Brown. I am happy to do so. I am proud of that record. 
Any man who can stay in the newspaper business for 45 years with the 
costs as they are today must have some ability. 

The Cuarrman. I think you are to be complimented. 

Mr. Mason will inquire. 

Mr. Mason. I would like a little information. All newsprint 15 
inches or above comes in free? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Mason. Below 13 inches now, there is a duty? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Mason. Why do they have a duty on any of it, if it is so scarce? 

Mr. Brown. I have often wondered about that, myself, and the 
only reason, as I understand the history of this legislation, for imposin 
a tariff duty on rolls less than 15 inches was because it might be seed 
in the manufacture of tablets and comic books and other materials of 
that nature which is, actually, not in the publication field. 

The situation that you describe, where you get 15-inch rolls being 
used today, requires the newspaper publisher to purchase, if he can, 
his 13 inches from American mills. That, in turn, makes the American 
mills handle more of the 13-inch rolls than they do of the larger rolls 
and places them somewhat at a disadvantage. If you would put this 
act into effect and pass one of these bills, then the newsprint manu- 
facturers of the United States and the newsprint manufacturers of 
Canada and foreign countries would be on an equal basis. 

Mr. Mason. I will say this, that every one of my newspapers are 
Republican newspapers. There is not a Democratic newspaper up 
in my district. 

Mr. Brown. You are to be congratulated. 
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Mr. Mason. Every one of them are my friends, and every one of 
them has written urging this, so that I shall vote for it. 

Mr. Brown. You are to be congratulated. 

The CuarrMan. I think it ought to be pointed out for the record 
that this is a completely nonpartisan bill. 

Mr. Brown. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that 2 Democrats and 1 
Republican introduced it, so that makes it about even representation. 

The CuHarrMan. I will accept that. 

Mr. Eberharter will inquire. 

Mr. EserHarter. I am delighted to see Mr. Brown advocating 
lower tariffs. It is quite a surprise to me to see a Republican, one 
of the high-tariff party, advocating lower tariffs. 

Mr. Brown. The gentleman from Ohio always attempts to sur- 
prise his colleague from Pennsylvania whenever it is possible to do so. 
That is not an easy thing. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Byrnes will inquire. 

Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Brown, I would like to get down to the facts of 
the use of this paper in the various widths by newspapers. It is my 
understanding that, historically, in the putting of paper on the free 
list, the only paper that was put on the free list was what they called 
standard newsprint. That had the definition that it would be— 
rolls not under 15 inches wide will be deemed the standard newsprint paper insofar 
as the width is concerned. 

That was written in. 

[ understand that the objective of it was to make available for news- 
paper purposes duty-free paper. What use do newspapers today make 
of 13-inch rolls? 

Mr. Brown. The standard width of the newsprint paper has 
gradually dropped, because of the necessity to save paper, from the 
original 15-inch margin or 15-inch width, which was the minimum, 
down to 13 inches today because of the condensation of the columns 
themselves; that is, the narrowing of the columns and, also, the nar- 
rowing of the column rules, which are the dividers between the 
columns. You may have noticed in newspapers today that the width 
between the columns is narrower. 

Mr. Esernarter. In printing a newspaper, though, if you are 
going to have a 15-inch sheet, you are really going to use a 52-inch 
roll, are you not? 

Mr. Brown. Not necessarily. You may, if you are printing full 
width, but on many newspaper presses they run single-sheet inserts. 
That is the 13-inch. Where you do that, that is where you have to 
have the 13-inch minimum. Jf you are going to run 8 pages, or 4 
pages abreast of each other, then, of course, the 15-inch-print law is 
all right. 

Mr. Esperuarter. The point I am making is that the bulk of any 
newspaper consists of double sheets, does it not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Eseruarter. And it would be only the single sheet that is 
involved. Where you have, for some reason or other, a situation 
where you have an odd number of pages for that particular edition, 
which adds up so that you have to have just one sheet rather than a 
double sheet, that would be the only occasion on which you would 
use the narrow roll; is that right? 


23755—58—_—_2 
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Mr. Brown. Yes, asa general rule, but sometimes, you understand, 
you will have different sections or portions of a paper. As you know, 
the news section will be section A, and B will be local news. You 
may have, for instance, two 10-page sections or three 10-page sections 
and you will print each section at one time on your presses quite 
often. It is according to the size of the newspaper and the size of the 
press. Some newspapers have gigantic presses that will print as much 
as six four-page sheets at a time. 

Mr. Exsernarter. But 13-inch size would depend fundamentally 
on what the size of your double sheet was. You are not going to 
have a sheet that varies in width from your double sheet. 

Mr. Brown. Put it either way; whether double or single, your page 
is based on eight 11%-em columns, with a narrow trim on the side. 
In other words, we would have an inch margin in the old days and 
waste paper, and this war situation arose and the scarcity of newsprint 
and paper simply forced every newspaper to go to these new sizes. 

Mr. Esernarter. Can you tell me any paper that today is using 
a 52-inch roll and 13-inch roll in its publication? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, yes; very many of them. 

Mr. Eperuarrer. Could you name one? 

Mr. Brown. I would say the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, any large newspaper. 

Mr. Eseruarrter. They have a 13-inch sheet in them? 

Mr. Brown. Practically all of them do. More of the large papers 
do that. Some of the small papers, where the cost of newsprint itself 
is relatively negligible, stay to the old size because of the cost of con- 
verting the press, but practically all large newspapers, the large con- 
sumers of newsprint, which is a big item today with newsprint running 
7 and 8 cents a pound, have converted to the 8-column 11- or 11%-em 
width of each column, or a 13-inch sheet page. 

Mr. Eseruarter. The only reason I am asking this is that I have 
been informed that the use of 13-inch paper rolls would be by other 
than the newspaper industry itself as far as their daily newspaper 
publications are concerned. I have been informed, further, that you 
have come down from 15 to 14% inches but that, as far as the 13-inch 
is concerned, the standard is still a 60-inch roll, which would mean a 
15-inch page. 

Mr. Brown. Well, may I say to the gentleman that from my 45 
years of knowledge in the newspaper business and my experience as 
head of the committee that is trying to save newsprint paper in this 
country that that statement is not correct. The information you 
have been given is incorrect and you will have, later on, witnesses from 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association, which re presents all 
of the larger newspapers of the country, and from the National Edi- 
torial Association, which represents all of the smaller papers of the 
country, testify directly opposite of that showing that vou do have 
these 15-inch pages and do use them regularly and that it does make 
a great difference in the consumption of new sprint and paper in this 
country and makes important savings to all concerned. 

Now, the gentleman can see for himself by going right here in 
Washington to the Washington Post or the Star or any of these 


Peper 
fr. Eserwarrer. One can go to the reading room of the House and 
check those. 
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Mr. Brown. Yes; you could check those and see for yourself that 
it is used regularly. 

Often these presses will run with a certain width of roll here and a 
certain width there, a 15-inch roll over here, so that they blend those 
in, in the folder, when the paper comes out at the other end. 

There is no question of fact, I think, involved at all. 

If the gentleman will check for himself, he will find that the facts 
are as I have stated. 

Are there any other questions, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

If not, Mr. Brown, we thank you again. 

Mr. Brown. I thank you again very much for the courtesy. 

The CuarrMan. You have been very helpful. 

Our next witness is Mr. Cranston Williams. 

Mr. Williams, for purposes of the record, will you please identify 
yourself by giving your name, address, and the capacity in which you 
appear? 


STATEMENT OF CRANSTON WILLIAMS, GENERAL MANAGER, 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Chairman, my name is Cranston Williams. I 
am general manager of the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion comprising 828 daily and Sunday newspapers. The membership 
represents approximately 91 percent of the total United States daily 
newspaper circulation and we estimate they consume approximately 
90 percent of the total annual newsprint consumption in the United 
States. Forty-eight percent of our membership have circulations 
under 25,000 and almost three-fourths or 71 percent of our total 
membership are newspapers having circulations less than 50,000. In 
addition, at their request I appear for the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

I am here to express approval of bills H. R. 10277 by Representative 
Ikard of Texas, H. R. 10306 by Representative Mills of Arkansas, the 
chairman, and H. R. 10307 by Representative Brown of Ohio, whom 
vou have just heard, to reduce the duty-free status of newsprint rolls 
from 15 inches to 13 inches. 

Newsprint paper was first given duty-free status by the Congress in 
1913 and since July 1, 1949, newsprint meeting certain specifications 
set up by the Treasury Department, including roll widths down to 15 
inches has been admitted duty-free by the Congress. However, the 
same newsprint grade in roll widths less than 15 inches is subject to 
duty. 

In view of Congressman Byrnes’ question it might interest you to 
know that in this morning’s New York Times is what we know as a 
one-quarter ‘“‘dinky”’ roll. That is the width of one page. It measures 
slightly less than 15 inches in width. 

The point is that that roll coming into the United States is dutiable 
but a roll that is 15 inches wide or, say, a quarter of an inch wider than 
this which the remainder of the New York Times is printed upon is 
duty free. 

Frequently with me an example or something means more than a 
description by words and I happened to notice this sheet in the Times 
8 morning. I did not have a chance to check a large number of 
sheets. 
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There is a discriminatory aspect to the present Treasury Department 
definition which limits free entry of newsprint rolls down to 15 inches. 
A publisher with single width equipment needs rolls below 15 inches 
and possibly down to 13 inches to produce certain combinations of 
pages, but his competitor with double width equipment can produce 
exactly the same product with newsprint rolls above 15 inches which 
is duty free. 

Still another angle exists. Because there is a necessary lack of 
coordination between the trim sizes of various paper machines, that is 
the machines which produce newsprint, and the changing demands of 
publishers for various roll widths, some mills require the purchase of 
stated proportion of one-quarter or “dinky” size rolls as a condition 
of cine other widths ordered by the publishers without penalty. 
While these rolls can be used with some loss of efficiency, the publisher 
is penalized by having a part of his delivery made subject to duty, 
although the product is the same. He pays the duty on less than 15- 
inch rolls in order to avoid paying the premium on desired roll sizes. 
This condition applies ame during periods of tight supply. 

Since July 1, 1949, a number of things have happened to the daily 
newspaper business which like other businesses is faced with spiraling 
upward costs but unlike most businesses cannot automatically pass 
those increased costs within a short time on to the consumer. A major 
expense item for newspapers is newsprint. 

As a part of a newsprint conservation policy as well as to reduce 
expenses many daily newspapers have been reducing roll widths from 
66 to 64 and 62 to 60 inches, with a number of newspapers now using 
rolls below 60 inches. The one-quarter size or ‘‘dinky’’ newsprint 
roll gives the newspaper an opportunity to so arrange the pages as to 
use newsprint to the best economic advantage. By placing orders 
with newsprint producers for a certain amount of odd-size newsprint 
rolls instead of taking only the wide roll of 60 inches, or whatever the 
required measurement, the publisher conserves newsprint, reduces his 
own costs, leaves more newsprint available for other consumers and 
in many instances increases the amount of available newsprint from 
some of the machines of some producers. 

Under the present law, there has been no difficulty so long as news- 
papers used a “quarter roll’? newsprint of 15 inches and above. 
However, as soon as newspapers began to reduce their newsprint roll 
sizes below 60 inches, and thereby needed newsprint rolls of less than 
15 inches in width, such newsprint when imported became dutiable. 

On June 3, 1957, I presented this problem to the House Commerce 
Committee which has had a special committee on newsprint for some 

ears. I recognized and so informed that committee, that I knew 
egislative jurisdiction over the tariff law rested with the House Ways 
and Means Committee, but I was eager to have the interest of the 
House Commerce Subcommittee specializing in newsprint problems. 

The situation has changed since I testified on June 3 last—about 
9 months ago. It is now apparent that duty-free entry of newsprint 
rolls down to 13 inches should be allowed in order to recognize the 
increasing number of newspapers that can use such “dinky” rolls 
below 15 inches and down to 13 inches. At the present time there is 
considerable tonnage being used of rolls between 15 inches and 14 
inches. A comparatively small amount is being used between 14-inch 
and 13-inch but if the trend continues for narrower pages we could 
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well see within a comparatively short time greater use of newsprint 
rolls between 14 and 13 inches, especially if demand tightens up. 

Changes have been made by the Congress in the roll width limitation 
for duty-free newsprint. In the Revenue Act of 1943, roll width limita- 
tion was reduced from 16 inches to 15 inches. On August 1, 1947, the 
Congress further reduced the limitation to 9 inches effective July 
1, 1948, and on June 12, 1948, this 9-inch limitation was extended for 
1 year, after which the 15-inch limitation was to be made effective 
again. Those reductions below 15 inches in 1947 and up to June 
12, 1949, came about because of the stringent newsprint supply 
situation and the effort to use all newsprint possible regardless of 
roll width. 

I have not attempted to query all ANPA members to find out 
how many newsprint rolls of less than 15 inches are used. 

However, I have learned that shipments in tons were made from 
Canada to the United States as follows: 


15 to 14 inches: Tons 
1956. . -- Reick Saat aia y Seat ot ae BS a ae eee een 650 
1957 __. Sg ii UIE O Ue Fly SLT IAWOEY MAIR) 2 JEM Gaty Aha tas S00 
Estimated 1958 é . ’ aes S92 eee 

14 to 13 inches: 

1956 : : ’ oo Ls h 560 
1957 ; . . x ne MOTI 2 Te 745 
Estimated, 1958- Ss : ae 747 


My source of information is the Newsprint Association of Canada. 

They estimate 747 tons for this year. 

It has been said that if the Congress should reduce the present 
15-inch minimum to 13 inches, it would permit newsprint to come into 
the United States free of duty for use by consumers other than news- 
papers. It has been the historic policy of the Congress and the 
Treasury Department to insist that such things as paper be dutiable 
or duty-free on a basis of various definitions and not because of the 
use to which it was put. Daily newspapers have no objection to the 
Congress so changing the law that newsprint used in publication of 
newspapers is to be free of duty. 

Those that have my prepared statement will see that I struck out 
the words “daily and Sunday”’ because obviously we favor newsprint 
for newspapers. They may be weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly, 
and I think the easiest way to define it is to say “newspapers.” 

Our request for a reduction to 13 inches in the present law is made 
now because of the historic position of the Congress and the Treasury 
Department that the article itself and not the business of the user 
should determine the tariff status. 

The position of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
as well as the California Newspaper Publishers Association, is that 
since the Congress over a long period has continued the policy of 
placing newsprint on the duty-free list the change in roll widths is 
necessary in view of the reduction in sizes of the width of newspaper 
pages in recent years. 

Our association is very much interested in the welfare of the news- 

rint industry within the United States. Many daily newspapers 
cai made it possible for new mills to be built by investing in them 
and buying their production. We want to see the United States 
newsprint industry flourish, but we also recognize the fact that within 
the foreseeable future the United States newsprint industry cannot 
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supply all or even a major portion of the paper needed to produce 
American newspapers. 

After my arrival I received a telegram expressing his views from 
Mr. James S. Copley of the Copley Newspaper Groups in Illinois and 
California. 

If there is no objection, I ask that that be included. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection that will be included. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 


New York, N. Y., March 26, 1958. 
CRANSTON WILLIAMS, 
The Sheraton Carlton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Just received letter from James 8. Copley, letter dated March 25 enclosing 
“copies of my statement regarding the width of newsprint which you may or 
may not wish to have inserted in the printed record of the hearings March 27.”’ 
Statement follows: House Ways and Means Committee, gentlemen: As it is not 
possible for me to appear in person before your committee on Thursday, March 27 
in connection with the proposal to permit duty-free entry of 13-inch newsprint 
rolls, and as your committee will accept a statement in lieu of such an appearance, 
I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to submit such a statement. 

The history of duty-free newsprint goes back many years. In the Revenue 
Act of 1943 the roll-width limitation was reduced from 16 inches to 15. inches 
for duty-free newsprint. In the Revenue Act of August 1, 1947, the limitation 
was temporarily reduced to 9 inches effective July 1, 1948. In 1949, the 15-inch 
limitation was made effective again. 

At that time, the 15-inch roll was the width of a single sheet for a standard 
newspaper page and was the leftover after trimming the larger rolls which came 
from paper machines. Unless these rolls can be used by the newspapers, they 
must be treated as waste by the mills and put through the newsprint machine 
again, all of which is an additional labor and expense operation. 

We respectfully submit that reducing the size of duty-free rolls is only recogniz- 
ing the changes made in the past several years in the basic page size of news- 
papers. Also, that a reduction in the size of duty-free rolls from 15 to 13 inches 
will not change the ratio of 15-inch rolls compared to the former standard-size 
rolls and the 13-inch rolls compared to the present standard-size rolls. 

For the above reasons, we respectfully request that the committee recommend 
to the Congress that 13-inch newsprint rolls be relieved of the import duty. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES 8. Cop.ey, 
Copley Newspaper Group in Illinois and California. 


Mr. Wiuuiams. I have made my statement as brief as possible, 
but am available for questions. 

The CuarrMan. You have made a brief statement. We appreciate 
it very much. We appreciate your being here to express the views of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Eberharter will inquire. 

Mr. Exsersarter. Mr. Williams, I am sure that every member of 
the committee wants to see the newspaper industry in the United 
States flourish. 1 think it is very good for the country as a whole, 
for the people as a whole. The main factor behind this request is 
the fact that it will decrease costs to the newspaper industry if this 
proposal is adopted. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. It will decrease the cost and, also, for the moment, 
Congressman, we are not in tight supply, but it will also make avail- 
able without penalty additional newsprint if we get into a tight supply 
and, frankly, I think I am going to live long e nough to see us have a 
tight supply again although, for the moment, the publisher can get 
as much newsprint as he wants. Yes, it saves us money. We are 
taking an interest in this matter for that reason plus the fact that it is 
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a component part of that part of the newspaper which is produced 
which is duty free. 

Mr. Esernarrer. The consumer that uses newsprint will have 
less cost and it will be beneficial to him and, in turn, help the general 
public. 

Mr. Wiutiams. For the moment, Congressman, I do not want the 
record to remain flat on this aspect of this. For the moment, a pub- 
lisher, if he had to save the few dollars involved in the duty, the 
individual newspaper could doubtless buy these narrow rolls made 
within the United States which are not dutiable, but he would have 
to deal with the producer that he normally does not deal with, and 
the publisher has found over a period of years that his relations are 
much better with his source of supply if he can get all the newsprint 
he needs from 1, 2, or 3 mills that he deals with. 

If he is concerned over the fact of the dollars involved on it, he can, 
for the present, get it without paying the duty by buying from a 
United States mill, but if I were a publisher I would rather pay the 
duty than get involved in buying just a certain amount of the narrow 
rolls from the United States mill to avoid duty. 

Mr. Esernarrer. We have to look at this from a long-range 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Yes, and that is why | brought in the history and 
background of the policy since 1913. 

Mr. Esernarrer. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Byrnes will inquire, Mr. as 

Mr. Byrnes. You mentioned the size of the New York Times. 
Was that size 14%? 

Mr. WixuiaMs. I had a very small ruler. I say that it is somewhere 
between 14% and 15 inches. I know that the wide roll of the New 
York Times now is around 59 inches and it is below 60. Therefore, 
it would be the multiple. I do not want to burden you, but the com- 
plaint of the reader against the “dinky” roll is that he opens up the 
paper and this falls out. That is what happened to me this morning. 
When I opened the Times, that small sheet fell out, but they are using 
it to get Maximum use. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you know of any newspapers that are using the 
52-inch roll for their publication? 

Mr. Wixtuiams. No. I have some responsibility of asking for the 
13-inch. It was a minimum, not with any idea of implying that the 
newspapers are now down to 13 inches. The point was, in my judg- 
ment, that, if the Congress saw fit to reduce it to 14 inches and we 
had a tight supply within a few months after the Congress acted, it 
would be difficult to come back again and say, ““We are now down to 
15% and want that.’”’ There is only one newspaper at the moment 
that I verified, and I think it stated that we had made no effort to send 
a questionnaire to all daily newspapers. 

The Chicago Tribune is using some newsprint below 14 inches, but 
it is not exac ‘tly 13. 

Mr. Byrnes. It is using newsprint below 14? 

Mr. WixuiAMs. Yes; newsprint that is within the Treasury Depart- 
ment definition. 

Mr. Byrnus. I do not follow you. 

Mr. Wiuurams. I say it is newsprint that is within the definition. 
Congressman, I do not want to get technical. Frequently, when 
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people say standard newsprint, they mean an average of 32 pounds. 
Within the definition, it can come in from 30 to 35 pounds. What 
I mean is that I do not think that the newsprint being used by the 
Chicago Tribune is standard, if you use the word “standard” with 
respect to 32. I think, actually, it averages some 33 or 34 pounds, 
but it is within the duty-free definition. 

Mr. Byrnes. What is the width? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. The width is between 14 and 13 inches. 

Mr. Byrnes. Then it would not be within the duty-free area, as 
far as width is concerned? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. That is right, but—— 

Mr. Byrnes. It is, in all the other specifications? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. You know all the various things that define the 
sheets under the Treasury Department. It has everything, and meets 
that definition except for the roll width. That is why, of course, I 
included it. That is one of the reasons I chose, or had a hand in 
asking for, the minimum of 13 inches. 

Mr. Byrnes. We would not want to do anything against the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. I think I can establish some more facts with respect 
to that, but I know of that one. 

Mr. Byrnes. You refer, on page 4, to the information you have 
obtained from Canadian sources as their export figure. Have you 
any information with respect to whether all of that 14 to 13 inches 
went to newspapers for newspaper use or did it, possibly, go to other 
uses? 

Mr. WiuuraMms. No, sir. I do not think that information is avail- 
able, for this reason: The Canadian producers are similar to the 
United States producer. They sell to both the newspaper, individ- 
ually, usually if he buys in carload lots, and they sell to brokers or 
merchants who buy in carload lots, but it is a polyglot car, so that I 
have no way and the Canadian statistical people told me that when 
it was shipped to merchant A, in the United States, they have no way 
of knowing and, in fact, questioned whether they ought to interest 
themselves in what the merchant did with what paper. 

Mr. Byrnes. The same thing is true as far as the 14-inch figures 
here. There is no way to find out that information? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. | think, if you want the details, I can supply them. 
We have records in our office on the page widths. Then what we 
would do would be to write each newspaper to find where he got his 
newsprint. 

Mr. Byrnes. I am just inquiring as to the meaning of these figures; 
whether they are actually for newspaper use. 

Mr. Wuuiams. They are the figures that came in. I would say, 
out of my experience, that the great preponderance is for newspapers, 
on the ground that we have established that some 90 percent of all the 
newsprint consumed in this country is consumed by newspapers, so 
that, if you wanted to assume on that ratio, a good part of this did 
come to newspapers. 

Mr. Byrnes. What percentage of the newsprint used is in the 
quarter rolls. It is quite a mal percentage, is it not? 

Mr. Wituias. It is a very small percentage, but the use of it is 
higher when the supply is tight, because J will tell you what happens. 
You can visualize this. During the war, when a publisher could not 
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get another ton from his own mill there were some mills that had 
one-quarter rolls in surplus and they would go to a publisher and say, 
‘‘We will sell you a whole load of one-quarter rolls at the regular price 
if you will take them, and if, when you need some more newsprint 
later on, we hope you will think of us,” which is nothing wrong. The 

ressroom hates a one-quarter roll. It is more expensive for a pub- 
isher to produce it, because it frequently will slow down the running 
of your press. 

Mr. Byrnes. These quarter rolls, as far as the producers are 
concerned, are surplus items, are they, both for the American news- 
print manufacturer and the Canadian newsprint manufacturer? 

Mr. Wriuuiams. That cannot be an all-inclusive reason for these 
facts which we have established. In the case of some mills, because 
they have old machines with very wide trim, a reduction down to a 
14-inch roll lets them have virtually no surplus on one particular 
machine, so that what I mean is that the width of the machine de- 
termines how much side run there is. 

Mr. Byrnes. But there is, fundamentally, as far as our own news- 
print manufacturers are concerned, a surplus of side run that would 
qualify for 13-inch rolls, 14-inch rolls, and even 15? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. As a consumer, I do not like the word “surplus.” 
They have more capacity than we are using right now. 

Mr. Byrnes. Let us get this fact straight. 1 think it is important 
in this matter. This side run is a result of their machine being bigger 
than the multiples of the big rolls? 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is the 60 inch, the 56 inch, or whatever combi- 
nation you have. So, they have a side run that is cut off. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. That, in a sense, is a byproduct because their basic 
manufacture, as I understand it, is for the big roll, the 60-inch, or the 
56 or 64 or 62; is that correct? 

Mr. WituraMs. That is the big bulk of their production. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is really what they are running that machine 
for in the first instance; to get this big roll; to use as much as that 
machine will produce. They do not have narrow machines. They 
have wide ones, and they all vary. Is it not true that even our own 
newsprint producers will take 13-inch side run and put it back in the 
beaters, using the pulp and so forth to produce again to get the 
bigger rolls? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. If he cannot sell it, he puts it back. 

Mr. Byrnes. Is that not the situation in the market; that he is 
doing that because he has a surplus? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. That is right. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Are there any further questions? If not, Mr. 
Williams, we thank you, sir, for coming to the committee. 

Mr. Witurams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Resp. Mr. Chairman, without objection, I should like to have 
incorporated in the record a telegram to the Honorable Joe Holt, of 
California, from Mr. Ferdinand Mendenhall, of the Van Nuys News 
and Green Sheet, Van Nuys, Calif., in support of the legislation. 

(The telegram follows:) 
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Van Noys, Cauir., March 27, 1958. 
Hon. Jor Hott, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

In re H. R. 10277, concerning legislation to reduce from 15 to 13 inches the 
minimum-width specification for standard newsprint paper in rolls for entry free 
of duty, be advised that resolutions committee of Ealifornia Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association which I chaired at 70th annual convention at Coronado, 
Calif., introduced resolution to this effect in February 8 official meeting, and 
which was unanimously approved. To this action I add my personal, respectfully 
proffered recommendation that H. R. 10277 receive favorable action in Committee 
on Ways and Means, for reasons as set forth in said bill. My full thanks to you 
for personal interest and courtesy. 

FERDINAND MENDENHALL, 
The Van Nuys (Calif.) News. 


(The following letter was received by the committee :) 
San GapriEL VALLEY Newspapers, INc. 
Covina, Calif., March 14 , 1958. 


CLERK, COMMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANS, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Srr: We have been advised that hearings will be held on Thursday, 
March 27, 1958, on proposals which would reduce to 13 inches the width of news- 
print which may be imported free of duty. 

Since it will be impossible for us to attend the hearings, we would like to take 
this opportunity of expressing ourselves as being in favor of this reduction in 
newsprint size. 

Four years ago our newspaper page width was 17) inches, today it is 15 inches, 
and if the cost of newsprint keeps going up, the width of our pages will probably 
keep going down, as that is one of the few ways in which we can effect more eco- 
nomical operations these days. 

Thanks for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Corwin C. Horrianp, 
Vice President. 


The CHarrMAN. Our next witness is Mr. Robert E. Canfield. 

Mr. Canfield, please come forward and identify yourself for the 
record by giving your name, address, and the capacity in which you 
appear. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. CANFIELD, PRESIDENT, PRINTING 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., NEW YORK, 
ef 


Mr. Canrietp. My name is Robert E. Canfield, 122 East 42d 
Street, New York. I am president of Printing Paper Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. Despite that name and despite the fact that news- 
print is obviously a printing paper, Printing Paper Manufacturers 
Association has nothing whatsoever to do with newsprint. It and its 
fifty-odd members are solely concerned with printing papers other 
than newsprint, and as head of that association, I am concerned 
solely with printing papers other than newsprint. I have no concern 
whatsoever with newsprint. 

I am emphasizing my own personal position because some of you 
may perhaps remember me from prior years and might be somewhat 
confused. For some 21 years before January 1, 1957, when I accepted 
my present position, I was counsel for American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation and several of its constituent associations, manager of one 
of its divisions, counsel for the import committee of the American 
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Paper Industry, counsel for the American Pulpwood Association and 
counsel for several associations of customers of the paper industry. 

In those various capacities, I have over the years appeared before 
this committee, various other congressional committees and many 
Government agencies on behalf of the entire paper industry, includin 
newsprint, on behalf of various specific segments of the industry, an 
on behalf of various of the industry’s suppliers and customers. Do 
not confuse me with that past record. 

Since the beginning of 1957, I have had no job and no business or 
professional interest save that of representing the domestic manu- 
facturers of printing papers other than newsprint. 

The committee expressed the thought that they were very interested 
and concerned that the American newsprint industry be healthy and 
prosperous. I trust that they are also concerned with the printing 
paper industry of the United States as well as with the newsprint 
industry. 

Printing papers fall into four principal categories. 

First, of course, is newsprint, approximately 7 million tons a year, 
ee 5% million of it imported, about 1% million produced domes- 
tically. 

I am now using 1956 figures because they are the latest that are 
complete including imports. Actually the domestic production was 
higher in 1957 and the capacity to produce is still greater in 1958 in 
the United States. 

The second category is uncoated book paper and now we are in the 
field of the printing papers other than newsprints. 

Uncoated book paper was about 1% million tons, virtually all do- 
mestically produced. Then come coated printing papers, about 1% 
million tons almost all domestically produced; and uncoated ground- 
wood paper, about 1 million tons of which approximately 55,000 tons 
is imported. 

Again these are 1956 figures because of the lack of import figures 
for later years. 

Today the industry is running at a considerably lower rate of oper- 
ation, as is newsprint. There is oversupply in every branch of the 
printing-paper industry, including newsprint and including Canada 
and the United States. 

Substantially all of the imports of both newsprint and uncoated 
groundwood paper come from Canada; and the uncoated groundwood 
papers that are imported are made in mills in Canada which also 
make newsprint, or used to make newsprint. 

This fact is true in the United States also. 

Every mill that is producing the approximately 1 million tons of 
uncoated groundwood printing paper used to be a newsprint mill with 
one exception. 

Newsprint is duty free and has been since 1913. All other printing 
papers are dutiable and have always been. Any newsprint mill can 
make uncoated groundwood paper. It is right at this point that the 
Printing Paper Manufacturers Association becomes concerned with 
bills, such as the ones before you, which undertake to enlarge the scope 
. — printing papers can come into this country without payment 
ol duty. 

What I want you people to understand is what we in the paper 
industry know full well. It is broader than the 13-inch consideration. 
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The 13-inch roll is part of the total picture. What we know so very 
well and need to have Congress understand is that a bill which pro- 
poses to change the concept of what is and what is not standard news- 
print is not a bill affecting standard newsprint. It is a bill to transfer 
other kinds of paper from the dutiable list to the free list. 

Congress, of course, has the right to do that, if it sees fit to do so, 
but Congress should not, and I am certain would not wish to do it 
under a misapprehension that what it is doing is something else. 

Now, I said that a bill which would purport to change the concept 
of standard newsprint is, first, not a bill affecting standard newsprint 
and, secondly, is a bill to put presently dutiable paper on the free list. 
Let me try to explain. 

Of all the thousands of kinds of papers which exist the only kind 
which is duty free is standard newsprint and “standard newsprint” 
is all that the Tariff Act says. The term is not defined. 

What does it mean? Under ordinary rules of statutory construc- 
tion, which are basically just commonsense, it has been held by the 
courts to mean the particular kind and form of paper which is chiefly 
used in the production of regular editions of newspapers. Now, that 
is a demonstrable thing. Pick up any regular newspaper and you 
have a sample of the kind of paper. Find out in what form the news- 
papers actually use paper and you have the rest of the equation. 

For example, it readily absorbs moisture. A sheet of waterproofed 
paper then would not be standard newsprint. Standard newsprint 
has a thickness of about three-thousandths of an inch. A sheet of 
paperboard, say twelve-thousandths of an inch thick would, therefore, 
not be standard newsprint. Standard newsprint is made of a mixture 
of groundwood and chemical pulps. A sheet of paper made wholly 
of chemical pulp would not be standard newsprint. 

If you were to pass a law which said that for the purposes of the 
Tariff Act the term ‘standard newsprint’? should be deemed to 
include waterproofed paper, paperboard and papers made wholly of 
chemical pulps, would you have affected standard newsprint? Ob- 
viously not. The paper chiefly used in the production of newspapers, 
in other words, standard newsprint, would remain exactly the same. 
The newspapers could not use waterproofed paper or paperboard. 
They probably could not use and certainly could not afford to use an 
all chemical pulp sheet of paper. What would you have done by 
enacting such a law? You would have amended the Tariff Act so 
as to put waterproofed paper, paperboard, and chemical pulp printing 
papers on the free list. 

Those examples of the distinction between standard newsprint 
and other papers are only three of many. The so-called Treasury 
definition of standard newsprint, which is not a part of the law, list 
several more. There are many others equally valid and equally 
appropriate. The bills you have before you go to a single one of 
those distinctions: width of the paper. 

The minimum width of paper used by newspapers is one-quarter of 
the full-sized roll used. A very small percentage of the total used is 
in this minimum width; certainly less than 1 percent. I know, without 
being able to prove it, that it is far less than 1 percent, and Mr. Williams 
concurred that it is a very small percentage and the import figures he 
showed indicated that it is extremely small. 
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At the time of the enactment of the present Tariff Act, the minimum 
full-roll size in general use was 64 inches, making a quarter-roll size 
of 16 inches. That is the width that is in the Tecelaun definition 
and that is the reason for it. It tried to describe what kind and form 
of paper the newspapers actually use. 

Today the minimum full-roll size in general use is 60 inches, with 
a quarter size of 15 inches. That is the statutory width coming in 
duty free which was enzcted by Congress many years ago with which 
nobody has any argument. A very few newspapers use somewhat 
narrower rolls—as narrow as 58 inches. I do not know of any and 
have been unable to find any narrower. 

The 15-inch width has been established by statute as the minimum 
width properly classifiable as standard newsprint, and therefore, duty 
free. The bills before you would reduce that minimum width to 13 
inches, which would mean a full width roll of 52 inches. 

As far as I know, no newspaper in the United States uses 52-inch full 
rolls, and consequently, no newspaper in the United States has any 
need for 13-inch-wide paper. 

I realize that that sounds like a contradiction of Congressman 
Brown. Ido not think it really is. I think Mr. Brown was using the 
figure 13 inches as synonymous with small-sized quarter-sized rolls 
because I am positive that the fact is that no newspaper uses 13-inch 
rolls and I am sure Mr. Williams will confirm that to you. 

I think Mr. Brown was just thinking in terms of any quarter-sized 
roll which means anything from 16 down to perhaps 14%, but lumping 
them all, in answer to the questions, into 13-inch rolls. 

Since no newspaper has any use for a 13-inch roll, enacting a law to 
permit duty-free entry of 13-inch rolls as standard newsprint would be 
in the same category as our previous hypothetical law permittin 
waterproofed paper and paperboard to be classified as standar 
newsprint, duty free. It would not affect standard newsprint at all. 
The newspapers would continue to use exactly what they are using 
now, but it would put on the free list paper now dutiable and used for 
purposes entirely different, than ponee newspapers. 

Paper of newsprint quality, but not of standard newsprint size, 
that is, rolls under 15 inches in width, including 13-inch and narrower 
rolls, is used chiefly for commercial printing, such as salesbooks 
(interleaved with carbon paper), counter books (sales slips without 
carbon-paper interleaving), flyers, dodgers, et cetera. A _ typical 
example of the latter is the handbills that get handed out in super- 
markets with pricelists printed on them. The total tonnage is not 
large. 

In the case of rolls narrower than 14% inches, such uses are not 
merely the chief uses, but the sole uses. In 13-inch width, it is the 
sole use. The paper is produced by domestic printing-paper mills. 
It could be made by any newsprint mill, and if it were duty free, 
undoubtedly would be made by Canadian newsprint mills and exported 
to the United States, displacing domestic production. 

The purpose of Congress in putting standard newsprint on the free 
list was to assure newspapers of adequate supply of their basic raw 
material. It may or may not have been necessary at the time to do 
this in order to secure adequate supply, but it was done, and it is 
certainly true today that adequate supply (at minimum cost) requires 
that standard newsprint remain on the free list, since the American 
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newspaper-publishing industry is dependent for about 80 percent of 
its supply of paper on imports from Canada. In furtherance of that 
congressional purpose, however, it is wholly unnecessary to make dut 
free paper in roll widths of 13 inches or, for that matter, of any roll 
width below 15 inches. The few newspapers which use rolls under 
60 inches and, therefore, may require quarter-size rolls from 14; to 
15 inches in width, are currently getting their requirements, without 
duty and without difficulty, from United States newsprint mills. 
Others who in the future might go to such smaller rolls could do like- 
wise. If, by chance, any newspaper should go to 52-inch rolls (which 
seems highly unlikely) and thus possibly require 13-inch quarter 
sizes, there are a dozen or more United States newsprint mills who 
would be delighted to supply it. 

In 1913, when newsprint was first put on the free list, there were 
70 mills in the United States making newsprint. By 1947, there 
were only six. The rest had been displaced by duty-free, lower cost 
competition from Canada. And in the process, incidentally, while the 
United States was developing greatly industrially and the use of 
newsprint was multiplying fivefold, the domestic newsprint industry 
declined steadily to a low point in 1947 of only about 800,000 tons 
of capacity. 

Since 1947, 3 new newsprint mills have been built in the United 
States and 4 older mills have resumed the manufacture of newsprint. 
Another new mill is scheduled to commence operations this year, and 
three new machines in existing mills are scheduled for 1958 com- 

letion. 
‘ Most of the United States newsprint mills displaced by Canadian 
mills in the years after standard newsprint was put on the free list 
have gone out of business; some have gone into the production of 
uncoated, ground-wood printing paper; some have gone into the 
manufacture of a wide variety of other types of dutiable papers. 

As I indicated before, all of the approximately 1 million tons of un- 
coated ground wood produced in the United States in 1956 was made 
in mills which had been driven out of the newsprint industry, with 1 
exception. There was 1 mill built specifically to make ground-wood 
printing papers, and even that at times has made standard newsprint, 
so that the flexibility between the 2 must be obvious. 

Any newsprint mill in Canada could follow the course of shifting 
to the production of ground-wood printing papers and, without duty, 
many unquestionably would. There are at the present time in Canada 
newsprint machines which, long range, would be better off making 
other grades of paper, having an aggregate annual capacity of at 
least one-half million tons and probably more. Potentially, then, 
elimination of duty on printing papers other than standard newsprint 
could displece balf or more than half of the total production of un- 
coated, ground-weod printing papers in the United States. Displace- 
ment of United States printing-paper mills by Canadian mills compar- 
able to what heppened to the United States newsprint industry 
between 1913 and 1947 would be made possible, and, in fact, probable, 
by putting printing pepers on the free list. It could also be made 
possible and probable, in part and on a piecemeal basis, by statutory 
declaration that some papers shall be deemed to be standard news- 
print (and, therefore, duty free) even though, in fact,they are not of 
the sort chiefly used or used at all by newspapers. It is this kind of 
legislation we are considering today. 
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I doubt very much that Congress desires to foster by legislation, 
first, stagnation, and then decline, in the domestic printing-paper 
industry by putting printing papers on the free list. I submit that 
there is no reason why Congress should wish to take a piecemeal step 
in that direction, which would occur if any of the bills before you were 
to become law. It is a very small step, but it is a step in the wrong 
direction, unless there is no concern over the printing-paper industry 
in the United States. 

Newspapers use very little paper in widths under 15 inches. They 
use none, so far as I am aware, narrower than 14% inches. There is 
an adequate and growing supply of newsprint paper made in the 
United States to supply any foreseeable amount of paper in narrow 
rolls which may be required. Furtherance of the continuing congres- 
sional policy of assuring adequate supplies of standard newsprint to 
newspapers does not require any change in the present customs law. 
If and when use of paper in roll widths under 15 inches by newspapers 
becomes large enough so that any supply problem is raised is time 
enough for consideration by Congress of change in the tariff laws with 
respect to newsprint and with respect to printing paper. 

I would like to make a few additional comments in the light of the 
statements that were made before. Mr. Brown talked about shortages 
of newsprint, understandably enough, because he was involved in 
investigating the newsprint situation when there were shortages. 
There are none now. The American newsprint industry is running 
under 90 percent of capacity. The largest producer of newsprint in 
the United States has closed down, on a semipermanent basis, at least 
until demand improves, 2 full newsprint machines, either 1 of which 
could make about 50 times as much roll widths under 15 inches as are 
required by the entire newspaper industry in the United States. 

t think there is no mill, even publisher owned, that is running full. 
The Canadian mills are running at approximately the same or, perhaps, 
lower levels of capacity. The immediately available supply is far 
and above any lervemvale demand. 

Mr. Brown also referred to people buying 13-inch rolls, although 
I am sure he just meant quarter-sized rolls, from American mills in 
disproportionate shares because it was duty free; that people who 
wanted those narrow rolls bought them all from American mills rather 
than the Canadian ones and thereby put some kind of a hardship on 
the domestic mills. I would like to assure you that any of the domes- 
tic mills would be delighted to have more business in 13-inch rolls or 
15 or in any other size in which anybody is interested. 

I have made the statement in my prepared presentation here that, 
to the best of my knowledge, newspapers did not use roll widths that 
required widths below 14% inches. I was very glad to hear Mr. 
Williams state that the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
had a record of page widths. It has not been available to me in the 
past. If they have, they can certainly answer the question of exactly 
what is the narrowest roll width in use by newspapers. 

He mentioned the Chicago Tribune as using something below 14 
inches, as the only newspaper that did, so that, certainly, there is no 
need to go down to 13. Whether or not there is need to change the 
tariff law of the United States in a way which can affect a large seg- 
ment of the industry merely because one or two or a few newspaper 
publishers use a very small amount of paper which they could buy 
duty free in the United States is desirable, I leave to you. 
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I would be glad to answer any question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Eberharter will inquire, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Exseruarter. Mr. Canfield, is it your opinion that this subject 
of reducing the size of the newsprint eligible for duty-free treatment 
could be subject to negotiation under the Trade Agreements Act if we 
extended it? 

Mr. Canrietp. I think not, sir. The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act has to do with rates of duty only, I am afraid. I do not 
think you can change the provisions of the statute as to what is or 
what is not included. 

Mr. EBeruArTER. Because it only refers to the width, not to the 
actual tariff duty. 

Mr. CanrFieLp. Only the rates of duty. You cannot, under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, remove something from the duty 
list and put it on the free list. 

Mr. Exsernarter. Could a negotiator say that ‘We will, for 
instance, reduce the width from the present 15 to 14 if you will give 
us a@ concession in return for our concession in reducing the width’’? 

Could we do that? That is a legal question, perhaps. I thought 
perhaps you had looked into that. 

Mr. CanFiELp. Officially, I have stopped being a lawyer, but I 
have not quite forgotten how: Actually, technically, I doubt if that 
would be proper. If it were done, however, I am quite sure that no- 
body would ever raise the technical point because it would be of such 
minor concern. 

Mr. Exsernarter. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Canfield, on the point raised by Mr. Eberharter, it is my under- 
standing that you are correct in your answer to his question that this 
could not be handled under the reciprocal trade agreements program, 
because there is no authority given by the Congress at present to take 
any item from a dutiable list and place it on the free list. That would 
be accomplished under this bill and, therefore, could not be accom- 
plished under the reciprocal trade agreements program. 

Mr. CanFIELD. That was my understanding. 

May I ask one question? In the notice from the clerk’s office, it 
said that the record would be available for correction of inadvertent 
error tomorrow. 

The CHarrman. That is right. It will be available in the morning. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Would it be possible to have it mailed to us instead? 

The CHarrMAN. We can accommodate you, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. CanFietp. Mr. Williams and I have offices right across 41st 
Street from each other, so that there will be no delay in passing it 
back and forth. 

The Cuarrman. If you contact the committee, that can be arranged. 
We thank you, sir, for coming to the committee and giving us the 
views of the Printing Paper Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. CanFigeLp. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, the purpose of 
this hearing having been accomplished, the committee adjourns, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned, subject to the call of the 


Chair.) 
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